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to which he could turn to' replenish his coffers were the
towns. If they won their liberties, they paid for them.
The third reason has already been touched upon in
passing. In the new communes the crown found a new
political ally against great prelates and great barons.
With the growth of feudal privilege, and the tendency
towards the feudalisation of every office, the relations
between the great estates and the crown had undergone
a perilous change. Philip called a new estate into
existence to redress the balance of the old.
But it would be greatly to underrate the con-
queror's ability to restrict his reasons to such as
these. His foresight and his grasp of principle were
rare among medieval sovereigns. He saw, there can
be no doubt, with a true statesman's eye, into the
future. He had some conception of what liberty meant,
and what equality. He was more than a feudal
monarch. While he was founding absolutism he was
destroying hundreds of petty tyrannies. Though he
was a feudal sovereign, he has some claims to be
considered a king of the people. With his astuteness
and craft were mingled many popular gifts. If he was
"well-beloved," he certainly, after his own fashion,
loved his people, and among the glories of his reign his
relations with the urban communities was perhaps the
greatest and the most lasting.
If Philip was a ting with a purpose in regard to all
the towns, most especially had he a purpose in regard
to Paris. Paris, the home of the Capetian kings, had
not escaped the influence of the great movement of the
age. There the ancient corporation of nautcs Parisienses
survived from Eoman times, and was still, under